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interests of the community in general. English writers
constantly made the same mistake, in judging of this
movement in America and in estimating the hold it had
upon the public mind, that an American writer might
make who had got it into his head that the question 'Is
marriage a failure ?' was agitating the minds and hearts
of a large proportion of English women. The truth is
that the general social life of the United States flowed
on as the current of English social life flowed on,
scarcely rippled by the breath of the -agitation blowing
shrilly here and there from the advocates of Free Love.
I do not know whether any of the vague agitation about
Free Love survives in America now. During my latest
visit to the States I heard little or nothing about it, and
for aught I know it may have sunk into ohlivion alto-
gether since that time* But even in my earlier visits it
had to be sought out as a subject of study by anybody
who was curious to know exactly what was going on;
and it did not anywhere present itself as a force which
counted for much in the real business of social life.

At the time when I first went out to America the
English public were much excited by the accounts
which my late friend Hepworth Dixon had given of
some of the odd communities and sects existing in the
great American republic. Dixon wrote in a brilliant,
picturesque, and what I may call a slashing style, and
people who had not been to America were sometimes
disposed to believe that he was making terrible revela-
tions about the social life of the New "World. The one
great defect of his narratives, as I afterwards found out,
was that he drew his illustrations altogether out of pro-
portion to the place they were entitled to have on his
canvas, so that a local craze was made to appear as if it
were a national convulsion, and the doings of a few
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